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ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION PLANNING BETWEEN THE 
TWO WORLD WARS 


By Harry B. Yosure* 


PART I 


Relation of War to the National Economy. 


HE CONCEPT and practice of economic 
mobilization are the product of twen- 
tieth century warfare. To be sure, 
eatlier wars affected and in turn were in- 
fluenced by the prevailing economic system. 
But by and large the economies of the com- 
batant nations until the twentieth century 
continued to function during war substantial- 
ly as in peacetime. 
World Wars I and II, however, ushered in 
a revolution in the relation of war to the na- 
tional economy. These wars, involving mech- 
anization, mass armies, superior weapons, and 
rapidity of movement on far-flung fronts, 
engulfed the entire economies of the major 
powers. So large were the military and war- 
supporting requirements in relation to total 
resources that significant changes were neces- 
sary in the organization, direction and func- 
tioning of these economies. Such readjust- 
ments were particularly marked in World 
War II, with its heavier demands on the na- 
tion’s resources to meet the unprecedented 
requirements of global warfare. 
From this experience has come general rec- 
ognition of the fact that the mobilization task 


*Based on his planning studies for the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, Dr. Yoshpe presented this critical 
appraisal of pre-war planning, at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Historical Association, December 1951, 
in New York City. 


is no longer principally that of raising armed 
forces, but rather that of maximizing the na- 
tion’s total productive output and diverting 
into war channels whatever portion of that 
output is needed for the national security. 
Such intensive use of the national resources 
and their redirection to the destructive pur- 
poses of war cannot be accomplished without 
controls. To feed the war machine and mini- 
mize the disruption of the supporting econo- 
my, the normal, comparatively unrestrained 
forces of the market place must give way to 
increasing controls over every part of the 
national life. Only in this way can the pro- 
duction be provided which will afford full 
support to the armed forces and at the same 
time keep the essential civilian economy in 
a state of efficiency. 


It is this central direction and exercise by 
the government of controls over the distribu- 
tion of the nation’s resources that gives a 
war economy its most significant and dis- 
tinctive character. Even in a democracy, it 
was found, the mobilization of the national 
resources for a major war must be planned, 
directed and controlled by the central gov- 
ernment. The process of preparing for and 
carrying out the changes in the organization, 
operation and direction of all the resources 
of a nation for the purposes of war is the 
essence of economic mobilization. 


199 
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Planning for Economic Mobilization. 


The Lessons of World War I. 


Notwithstanding our potential strength in 
material and human resources and our op- 
portunity to observe for some three years the 
struggle abroad, we entered World War I, 
as we did all other wars in our history, vir- 
tually unprepared. The demands which that 
war made upon all processes of the national 
life demonstrated the magnitude of the task 
of providing the economic support for a 
major military operation. In the absence of 
adequate preparatory measures, our experi- 
ence in the organization and direction of the 
national economy during World War I left 
much to be desired. There was a serious 
lack of accurate information regarding our 
requirements and resources. Vital questions 
as to types and designs of equipment were 
still unsettled at the outbreak of hostilities. 
Untrained in the manufacture of munitions, 
industry encountered countless difficulties and 
delays in organizing for war production. 


Inadequate plans for military procurement 
and for industrial mobilization brought con- 
fusion in the placement of orders, uncoordi- 
nated purchasing, inequitable distribution of 
the industrial load, delays in production of 
munitions, inefficient utilization of the trans- 
portation system, and other waste of national 
resources. The extraordinary and conflicting 
demands for materials and services resulted 
in considerable inflation, distortion of price 
relationships, and allowance of unconscion- 
able war profits; and the government’s efforts 
to check these evils were notoriously unsuc- 
cessful. 

The controls needed for effective operation 
were very slowly imposed. It was not until 
we were far along in the war that we 
achieved, through the War Industries Board 
under the chairmanship of Bernard Baruch, 
any measure of effectiveness in the central 
control and the direction needed for admin- 
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istering the wartime economy. The delays in 
attaining necessary coordination and reforms 
were costly. So slow was the mobilization 
process that the full weight of our industrial 
might did not begin to be felt upon the 
European battlefronts until the closing 
months of the war. Furthermore, inadequate 
handling of some of the problems of demobi- 
lization found us coming out of the war 
with dangerous inflationary tendencies. 


Two Decades of Planning. 


In the years of peace following World 
War I, the military services, acting under a 
legislative mandate to the Assistant Secretary 
of War and coordinated by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board (ANMB), under- 
took a comprehensive planning program in 
which they sought to profit by the lessons of 
that war and avoid the recurrence of past 
mistakes in another emergency. From their 
efforts emerged four successive editions of 
an Industrial Mobilization Plan (1930-31, 
1933, 1936, and 1939), which provided an 
administrative blueprint for the control and 
direction, under civilian auspices, of the na- 
tion’s resources in time of war. 


The most substantive part of the planning 
was that relating to wartime procurement— 
a task clearly recognized as the mission of 
the military departments. Determinations 
were made of the types of munitions to be 
used, and requirements were computed to 
meet specific strategic objectives. Manufac- 
turing facilities were surveyed and allocated 
among the procuring services and bureaus 
for the production of anticipated needs. 
Through educational orders and production 
studies, an effort was made to inject a prac- 
tical element into the facility survey and al- 
location program by training industry for the 
production of problem items. The recruit- 
ment and training of personnel required to 
expand the peacetime procurement organiza- 
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tions to war strength received consideration. 
Furthermore, attention was given to the pro- 
vision of suitable contracts and the develop- 
ment of proper contractual procedures for 
the fullfillment of the war production pro- 
grams. 


But while devoting their energies parti- 
cularly to procurement planning, the planners 
did not neglect their broader task of pre- 
paring plans for the organization and direc- 
tion of the nation’s economic resources in 
war. For each basic area covered—facilities, 
commodities, labor, price control, war trade, 
transportation, power and fuel, and war f- 
nance—the planners outlined the nature and 
scope of the problems anticipated, policy 
recommendations, methods of control or op- 
eration, means to apply such methods effec- 
tively, and the organization and procedures 
for administrative operations in the various 
stages of transition from peace to war. Plans 
were also laid for public relations and selec- 
tive service, and the legislative base prepared 
to cover the multitude of measures that would 
be required in the administration of a war 
economy. In addition, the planners deline- 
ated the over-all organization required to 
direct and coordinate the national economic 
mobilization. While recognizing that they 
would have a vital stake in the wartime or- 
ganization and direction of the nation’s re- 
sources, the military appreciated that other 
government agencies and the civilian economy 
would be no less concerned. Consequently, 
it was contemplated that the wartime direc- 
tion and administration of the broader mo- 
bilization task would rest not with the mili- 
tary, but with a top-level civilian economic 
command under the President. 


Appraisal of the Planning Program. 


As the era of planning drew to a close, the 
planners felt confident that through their 
efforts the problems of economic mobilization 
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had been materially clarified and that ade- 
quate programs had been developed to meet 
these problems. Yet, when the emergency 
came, the Industrial Mobilization Plan, in 
some of its most essential features, was com- 
pletely ignored. Once again the nation 
moved by uncertain steps. Controls and ad- 
ministration were improvised, and many of 
the same mistakes of World War I were 
repeated. 

With experience in planning and managing 
the war economy behind us, we can look at 
the problems of economic mobilization in 
clearer perspective. An analysis of this ex- 
perience indicates certain principles which 
are essential to effective mobilization plan- 
ning. It may be interesting to evaluate our 
pre-war experience with mobilization plan- 
ning in light of these principles. Perhaps in 
the process we can find some of the reasons 
for the limited influence of the IMP. 

1. Civilian Direction of the Planning 
Process. Economic mobilization planning 
must be accomplished under civilian, and not 
military, direction. As a democratic nation, 
we take pride in the control which our citi- 
zens have over our destiny. In line with our 
traditional opposition to military control of 
the civilian economy, neither mobilization 
planning, nor the process of mibilization it- 
self, can be under military direction. The 
Armed Services obviously must participate 
in the planning program by planning for the 
coordination of procurement, production and 
distribution within their purisdiction and for 
the preparation of requirements for material 
and manpower resources and contributory 
setvices to meet military needs. Planning for 
the mobilization of the entire national econo- 
my, however, must rest squarely in civilian 
hands. Only in this way can we expect the 
American public to lend support to the plan- 
ning, 

Of course, it was the Congress which, by 
the National Defense Act of 1920, had 
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charged the Assistant Secretary of War with 
the responsibility for “the assurance of ade- 
quate provision for the mobilization of ma- 
terial and industrial organizations essential 
to wartime needs.” Whatever the underly- 
ing motivation for this it was a mistake to 
vest in the military responsibility for more 
than the strictly military aspects of economic 
mobilization planning. When the test came 
in 1939, the public in general, and liberal and 
labor groups in particular, could hardly have 
been expected to look with favor upon a plan 
that was exclusively the product of the Armed 
Services in consultation with leading business- 
men enjoying and anticipating profitable re- 
lations with them. With a strong dislike for 
war and “military preparedness,” the liberal 
and labor groups traditionally associated the 
military with conservatism and the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. The IMP’s pro- 
posed concentration of control in a War Re- 
sources Administration whose key positions 
would be held by “the patriotic business lead- 
ers of the Nation” was hardly calculated to 
evoke favorable reception in liberal circles. 

Largely ignored in the development of the 
plans and given little knowledge of their con- 
tents, the public had a genuine fear that the 
IMP in operation would jeopardize civil liber- 
ties, the status and gains of organized labor, 
and the New Deal and other liberal social 
objectives. Had the major responsibility in 
economic mobilization planning been within 
the orbit of a civilian agency at the Presi- 
dential level, it would have been evident to 
everyone that such planning was essentially 
a civilian function, and we might have 
avoided the criticism of military dominance 
in planning for a program that embraces the 
entire national economy. 

2. Statistical Basis for Controls. Effec- 
tive wattime control of the economy is im- 
possible without adequate methods of col- 
lecting and using industrial statistics. The 
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facts needed for war, we learned from cost- 
ly experience, are very different from the 
type of data collected by the government in 
peacetime. In wartime, when the entire 
economy becomes subject to central direction 
of the government, statistics become the basis 
for specific actions in areas untouched by the 
normal peacetime functioning of the govern- 
ment. The data for such action by the cen- 
tral government have to be specific, accurate 
and up-to-the-minute, and obtained in greater 
detail, on a broader basis, on a wider variety 
of subject matter and in a shorter period of 
time than is deemed possible or necessary in 
peacetime. 


Though a system of data collection beyond 
the needs of peacetime was developed in 
World War I, much of it was abandoned 
with the return to normalcy. In the two 
decades of planning which followed World 
War I, no systematic studies of statistical 
methodology to meet the needs of another 
emergency were inaugurated. One finds in 
the planning literature repeated references to 
the importance of statistics in industrial mo- 
bilization and to the existing government de- 
partments and regulatory bodies that could 
be counted on to furnish the facts needed to 
guide wartime policy and operations, But 
nowhere is there evidence of a clear concept 
of the statistical structure needed for the 
emergency management of the national econ- 
omy. 

The absence of a wartime reporting system, 
with the resultant delay in obtaining the in- 
formation needed, created confusion, waste 
and loss of production when the emergency 
came. A scramble for factual knowledge 
brought inept procedures, and it was impos- 
sible to erase completely makeshift schemes 
and organizations in the effort to establish 
a satisfactory reporting system. It was not 
until late 1943 that the War Production Board 
established a sufficiently integrated reporting 
method to provide it quickly with the infor- 
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mation it needed to direct the nation’s indus- 
trial effort. Molded from earlier improvisa- 
tions and a compromise of powerful opposing 
influences, however, this reporting system at 
no time fully met the fundamental needs of 
policy and administration. 


3. Complehensive Budgeting of Resources 
and Requirements. Detailed balance sheets 
of our resources and requirements constitute 
the fundamental factual basis for economic 
mobilization plans. From such balance sheets 
it is possible to make sound judgments as to: 
how much of the estimated requirements are 
essential; whether screened requirements can 
be met, and, if not, by what degree the avail- 
abilities fall short; the several types of readi- 
hess measures necessaty in peacetime to meet 
estimated requirements; and the direction, 
nature and extent of controls required in 
wartime to overcome indicated deficits. The 
balancing process must be continuous, in 
order to reflect changes in needs and indus- 
trial potential. Only through such advance 
budgeting of requirements and availabilities 
can we be sure to direct our efforts to the 
needs of the future and guard against the 
danger of static and unrealistic planning. 

Wartime munitions requirements and the 
need and availability of facilities, materials, 
manpower and other factors contributory to 
their production were the subject of close 
study throughout the planning period. The 
planners predicated their efforts, however, on 
a maximum mobilization of some four million 
men. As a consequence, military procure- 
ment plans to support anticipated mobiliza- 
tion goals proved totally inadequate for war- 
time needs. Even within the goals set, there 
were serious limitations to the planners’ com- 
putations of materiel requirements. Inade- 
quate recognition was given to requirements 
of planes, tanks and motorized units, or to 
the problems of translating end-item require- 
ments in terms of basic materials. Only the 
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most superficial consideration was given to 
the problem of determining essential civilian 
requirements. The necessity of aiding allies 
and of meshing foreign requirements into the 
national defense program was not anticipa- 
ted. Furthermore, many of the elements in 
the requirements computations—mobilization 
rates, maintenance and distribution factors, 
rates of expenditure of ammunition, reserve 
stocks, and time consumed in getting new 
production from factory to depots—were un- 
predictable. Under the circumstances, de- 
spite the apparent certainty of the planners, 
there was good reason to doubt the reliability 
of their estimates of the quantities of muni- 
tions that would be required in war. 


The low levels set for end-item needs were 
inevitably reflected in related resources mobi- 
lization plans. In respect to manpower, for 
example, the planners showed little concern 
about meeting wartime requirements. In the 
first three published versions of their IMP, 
the planners reiterated their confidence with 
respect to the adequacy of the Nation’s man- 
power for a war economy. It was deemed 
“almost impossible to assume a situation 
where our population would be in danger of 
suffering actual hardships in war due to a 
lack of personnel to produce the necessaries 
of life.” Though deficits in certain categories 
of the labor force were anticipated and plans 
were developed for its most efficient distribu- 
tion and use, the planners were convinced 
that the maximum force we were capable of 
supporting gteatly exceeded any we would 
conceivably mobilize. Yet, in World War 
II, manpower was quick to follow materials 
as the most limiting factor in the mobilization 
effort. 


Though their resources-requirements anal- 
yses in the commodities area were among the 
most intensive, here, too, the planners set 
their sights too low. On the basis of these 
analyses, they identified only 14 materials as 
“strategic” and 15 others as “critical,” for 
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which specific proposals were made to alle- 
viate anticipated wartime shortages. It is 
interesting to note, by way of contrast, that 
the Munitions Board’s current list of strate- 
gic and critical materials for stockpiling 
covers 73 materials. Vital wartime materials, 
like magnesium, lead, zinc, bauxite, cadmium, 
cobalt, industrial diamonds and jewel bear- 
ings, were not considered strategic or critical. 
Of the three basic metals subject to rigid 
allocation control in World War II, alumi- 
num had been deemed “critical” by the plan- 
ners, but copper and steel were merely placed 
on a “surveillance list” of materials that for 
one reason or another might become strategic 
or critical at some time. Inadequate pro- 
gramming of wartime needs and belated and 
limited efforts to improve the nation’s readi- 
Ness position in respect to these key materials 
required a sudden expansion of industrial 
production capacity in World War II, which 
strained the economy in all its aspects. 

Nor did the planners develop a reliable, 
comprehensive record of the nation’s pro- 
ductive potential. With the limited mobili- 
zation objectives before them, they restricted 
their facility surveys and allocation program 
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to a minor fraction of the country’s produc- 
tion potential. To meet the needs under the 
mobilization plans, they had inventoried only 
20,000 facilities, and of these little more than 
half, representing “the cream of American 
industry,” were definitely earmarked for the 
manufacture of munitions in war. To be 
sure it was foreseen that companies receiving 
prime contracts would have to organize the 


smaller concerns about them for the supply 


of parts and assemblies. On the eve of the 
emergency, the Assistant Secretary of War 
called on the procurement planning officers 
for a thorough blanketing of their districts, 
in the hope that “all concerns, however small, 
will have their part and the necessity for un- 
due expansion of the prime contractors’ plants 
will be avoided.” Notwithstanding his elo- 
quent pleas, the procuring services had little 
knowledge of the productive potential of the 
bulk of the country’s industrial facilities. 
The unprecedented scope of the military 
effort consequently found the supply services 
and the civilian mobilization agencies without 
adequate data or programs for properly uti- 
lizing the facilities that were needed to meet 
the requirements of the war economy. 


(To Be Continued) 


ANGEL WANTED 


Dr. John U. Nef of the University of 
Chicago, who doubles as vice president of the 
Commission d’Histoire Militaire Comparee 
whose headquarters are in Paris, has been 
communicating with members of the Insti- 
tute with respect to the possibility of obtain- 
ing backing for the production of an Ameri- 
can financed and edited number of the Com- 
mission’s publication Revue Internationale 
d’Histoire Militaire. Each number of the 
Revue is published by a different country, 


but the format is coordinated by the Paris 
headquarters of the organization. The text 
of the Revue consists of descriptive articles 
of the military historical activities, archives, 
libraries, museums, and military historiog 
raphy in general of the country sponsoring 
the relevant number. It is understood that 
a considerable number of countries have spon 
sored past issues, including Belgium, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain. 
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